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BEHOLD. IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 


AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cowfer. 
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INTRODUCTION TO COLONEL DEMARCAY. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY. 
CHAPTER V. 


[? might be about four o’clock when we drove 

under the large gateway that led by a broad 
carriage road to Lorndale. Fair and bright was the 
ew, of which I had several glimpses through the 
eafy avenues. Summer yet lingered in the sweet 
Perfume of the air, giving as it were the hand to 
autumn, which was beginning to turn into golden 
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brown a few tops of trees and branches on which the 
sun was shining. Shadows fell over long stretches 
of grass which only here and there looked green, the 
long-continued heat having parched and dried the 
ground. Emerging from under the trees, the road 
made a slight ascent towards the house, which but 
for that would in reality, as well as in appearance, 
have stood in a hollow, being closed round on three 
sides by elevated ground, richly wooded. At this 
time of year the afternoon in the country has about 
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it an expression of quiet and repose not found in the 
flush and glory of a midsummer’s day, and particu- 
larly soothing to tried or agitated nerves. There 
was hardly time to observe the large, heavy-looking 
mansion we were approaching, when the carriage 
rolled swiftly up to the door, which flew open ere 
the wheels had done creaking on the gravel. Before 
me was a hall, looking something like a conserva- 
tory, so gaily was it filled with flowers of many 
colours. Thankful was I for one pleasant impres- 
sion, my thoughts and anticipations on the road not 
having been altogether couleur de rose. Victor was 
kind, but silent; the magnetic chain of mutual affec- 
tion over which our idlest thoughts travel so sweetly 
and unrestrainedly from one to another had not yet 
drawn us into the intimacy of free communication. 
My heart was still asking for something it had not 
found, and wondering if it were an inevitable fact to 
find the husband less empressé than the suitor. I 
could not say that he had been a cheerful compa- 
nion, nor yet that my efforts to amuse him had been 
altogether unsuccessful. ‘There was, however, some 
compensation in the ring of pleasure in his voice as 
he uttered the word ‘‘home.” Courage! The man 
who loves his home and his children could not be 
far from meriting the affection I had begun to give, 
with my undoubting confidence, when I pledged my 
faith to him three days ago. 

A gentleman with grey hair came into the hall 
as my foot crossed the threshold. It was unneces- 
sary for me to be told that it was Colonel Demarcay. 
Grand Seigneur was stamped upon his lofty carriage 
in signs that could not be mistaken, as well as a 
consciousness of high descent upon his clear-cut 
features and emphatic face. At the first glance it 


had an aggressive character, but when the lips 


broke into a smile, quickly extending to the pale 
grey eyes, I wavered in my impression. Victor was 
tall, but Colonel Demarcay was taller, notwithstand- 
ing a slight stoop from the shoulders when he was 
at rest. Making a few stately steps towards me, he 
drew himself up to his full height before bending 
low, so that I should not lose an inch of the com- 
pliment intended to be paid me. A second bow not 
quite so low brought his lips in contact with my 
hand, gracefully raised by him as soon as stretched 
out. ‘This was my reception, with the addition of a 
word or two of grave welcome. The ceremony over 
—for ceremony it appeared in contrast to the hearty 
and homely ways of my uncle—Colonel Demarcay 
drew my arm under his and paraded me through a 
suite of rooms which he courteously hoped would 
soon gain a more cheerful appearance, through the 
presence and elegant litter that a lady usually collects 
about her. Having taken me through two sitting- 
rooms, a large saloon or anteroom, and the dining- 
room, he brought me back to the one first entered, 
and, seating me in state, began a string of polite 
inquiries about my journey, my relatives, and Miss 
Clayton. These subjects were scarcely finished when 
my husband entered, saying, with a look of dis- 
appointment, ‘‘ Hubert and Nora are out. It was 
thoughtless of nurse not to make a point of being 
home in time to meet us on our arrival.” 

‘Mrs. Demarcay can perhaps wait,” said the 
colonel, inclining towards me with a peculiar expres- 
sion of the eye. 

Of course I could wait; but I, too, regretted the 
children. Their presence might have modified the 
frigid atmosphere of that first half-hour at home. 





Home! I could not realise that the word had any 
particular signification for me; the sweet repose and 
eareless ease of which it is usually the pledge and 
representative did not appear to belong to the richly 
adorned apartments to which I had been introduced. 
After fretting a little longer at the non-appearance 
of the children, Victor proposed my going upstairs 
to become acquainted with my rooms. Arrived 
there, he rang the bell, which was answered by a 
respectable-looking woman, nearly thirty, with a 
pale, grave countenance, who welcomed her new 
mistress with a deep curtsey, and then began in a 
business-like way to remove the things I had laid 
down. In the cabinet adjoining were my boxes, of 
which I gave her the keys—not without reluctance. 
My aunt and I had packed them; it was in accord- 
ance with my tastes as well as with my old life that 
I should undo them. Deprived of my occupation, 
after Victor left me I stood at the window, looking 
out on the dusky woods that bounded my view and 
on the lengthening shadows that were stealing over 
the smooth turf, thinking—of what? Of the change, 
the total change of life and habits, on which I had 
so boldly entered. I had left my uncle’s roof, where 
heartiness with homeliness, always welling forth, 
made a monotony not unpleasant, for the indepen- 
dence and satisfaction of a home where I hoped that 
the yearnings of my heart and intelligence would 
both be gratified. Had I been hasty? It takes 
years to form a friendship; is it well or wise to be 
content with only a few weeks’ acquaintance before 
concluding a marriage? A stranger but yesterday, 
and joined in indissoluble bonds to-day! The in- 
consistency struck me with force, almost with shame; 
and yet, from the first day of meeting, Victor 
Demarcay inspired me with an interest which added 
a fresh stimulus to our daily routine. Had I made 
a mistake? had I left the glowing sunshine of Rose- 
wood for the sombre grandeur of Lorndale? was I 
like the mariner’s guide, turning from the glorious 
vegetation and: fragrant odours of the south and 
east to the ehilling frosts of the polar regions? 
Before I could heartily repudiate the unwelcome 
thought, voices rose from the terrace below, and | 
heard my own name. I had been more or |ess than 
woman had I retired purposely not to hear. Instead 
of that, when conscious of the subject of their coz- 
versation, I leant forward that Colonel Demarcay or 
my husband might become aware of my presence, 
and with that effort my conscience was satisfied. 
Neither, however, looked up, but continued con- 
versing audibly as they slowly strolled up and down, 
making a halt and then turning just before reaching 
my window. The speaker I first heard was my 
husband, in answering apparently some remark 
made by his uncle. 

‘You might, I think, be satisfied, even if she is 
not altogether what you expected. Remember, | 
married to please you, not myself.” 

“Tf you will take the trouble to examino the 
family portraits, you will perceive that the ladies 
who have had the honour of bearing the name of 
Demarcay have hitherto been fine women, or distin- 
guished in some way or other, save and except one 
exception, which we will not discuss. There is n0- 
thing remarkable in this one; I should not even have 
looked at her twice. Really, Victor, you do n0 
know how to choose a wife.” 

They turned as this was said, and I could see my 
husband raise his shoulders as if not deigning any 
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other reply. When they next approached Victor 
was speaking again. 

“Tam sure you will like her. She is clever and 
cheorful ; just the companion for you. Before long 
you will discover that I have exercised a sound judg- 
ment in placing her at the head of your house. 
Dress and fashion can be bought, but a lady capable 
of entering upon topics that please you is not manu- 
factured by dressmakers nor always found in the 
social ranks from which you would have me choose. 
Besides—” 

The retreating steps prevented my hearing more, 
even had I been capable of distinguishing sounds 
clearly. The noise in my own ears, and the blood 
receding from my heart to flush my face, neck, and 
brain, left me in all else a mere statue, gazing into 
space where I discerned nothing, felt nothing, 
but that I had been smitten a severe blow, from 
which every part of me was aching. Presently two 
figures walked across the lawn. 
were riveted upon them as moving objects, no 


cruel revelation I had just heard. It is true Victor 
spoke in my favour the cold language of approba- 
tion, but even with the words upon his lips he rele- 
gated me to another. I had been married and 
brought to Lorndale to please Colonel Demarcay, 
and had failed in that. To be his companion was 
the distinction conferred upon me, and to be fitted 
for it by my mental faculties and acquirements was 
my highest praise. The strange words just heard, 
and strange position they created for me, were filling 


me, ‘Is there nothing more?” 
“Nothing more—surely that is enough!” I re- 


plied, bitterly, as the question reached my ear but 


not my intelligence. A little cough immediately 
made me aware that I was at cross purposes with my 
naid, who wanted to know if there were more boxes to 
unpack. How long had she been there, and what 
had she seen or overheard? That she knew some- 
thing of what was said below I gathered from the 
pink colour on her cheek, and a studious avoidance 
of looking at me when I told her that a few dresses 
were coming from Paris. How I then loathed the 
idea of decorating myself with the gifts of Colonel 
Demarcay, and felt complete indifference about im- 
proving the impression I had made upon him. 
Adams seemed of a contrary opinion, and was in- 
clined to rule over me on that point. 

“YT shall take the prettiest of your white muslins 
for to-night, ma’am. I see you have a paper of 
coloured ribbons ; if you will allow me to choose the 
mauve, I can make up a few bows and trim the 
dress before dinner ; it will look very nice then.” 

I thought it pretty enough as it was; but having 
no heart to oppose or discuss, I asked her to give me 
a book, and sat down at the farther end of the room, 
glad of a pretext to dispense with either looking or 
talking. After a while she proposed arranging my 
hair, an operation to which I meekly submitted, and 
‘ook no notice until a triumphant “there!” made 
ue look up to see what she had done. So complete 
was the change that I hardly recognised myself. 

“Some people look better for simplicity and others 
require style. I haye had great experience, ma’am. 
If you would but smile you would be quite hand- 
some ; you do look unearthly serious,” said Adams, 
surveying her elaborate work with something more 
‘han complacency. 
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The dress I found had undergone as great an 
alteration as myself. Looped into a new form, and 
adorned with bows tastefully placed, it seemed as if 
I were going to a ball rather than to a quiet dinner 
with my husband and his uncle. To please Adams 
I stood before the cheval glass and suffered her to 
turn me round, so gratified was she at the result of 
her handiwork. Chancing to look back on leaving 
the room, I saw her eyes following me. Surely their 
expression was one of pity. Was it for what she had 
overheard, or was she better informed than I of the 
shoals and quicksands awaiting me ? 

Below both the gentlemen were present when I 
entered. I had scarcely made a step forward when 
Colonel Demarcay, casting a quick glance and a 
peculiar smile towards my husband, approached, 
and, taking my hand, led me to a seat, recommencing 


, the same string of polite remarks respecting the 


Though my eyes | 


journey which I had heard before, interspersed now 
with hopes, very prettily expressed, that the arrange- 


|ments made for me met with my approbation. Then, 
thought for the moment connected them with the | 


ere the deepening shadows prevailed, he wished, he 
said, to point out a very favourite walk of his, which 
was particularly beautiful in the morning. 

“That must be your fizst; I wish you to be 
equally pleased with it.” 

A very perceptible increase of warmth now per- 
vaded his manner. Though the walk in his com- 
pany had not for me the attractions he seemed to 
expect, I could not do otherwise than follow him to 


| the window and listen to his long preamble of wish- 
| ing to make Lorndale more than agreeable to me; 
my thoughts, when a voice suddenly spoke near | 





but when my husband joined us, and rested his hand 
upon my shoulder, the patience for which I had 
been struggling abandoned me. With a quick 
movement I shook it off. Ah, me! I was for tho 
moment as deceitful as I thought him, for I gave an 
appearance of attention to the colonel, though my 
heart was boiling and surging, beating with a pas 
sionate resentment that I feared would master me 
altogether. 

‘‘There are the children!” exclaimed Victor. At 
that opportune moment, when I think neither of us 
knew what to say next, the nurse entered with her 
little ones. The three stood still in the middle of 
the room, and all eyes were fixed on me. The father 
had already given and received his caresses; this 
visit was for me. ‘‘Go and shake hands with 
your—” 

Here my husband stopped, and Colonel De- 
marcay filled up the blank. ‘‘Come and speak to 
your new mamma.” 

‘“‘ She is not my mamma,” answered Hubert, eyeing 
me with a curious defiant expression, his fair skin 
and long, curling, light hair contrasting by their 
almost feminine beauty with the erect, manly bearing 
of the boy. Had I not known that he was only 
seven, I should have taken him for a year older at 
least. There was a striking difference between him 
and Nora. Though only separated by a year in age, 
there was the appearance of three in size and charac- 
ter. The tiniest and smallest of children, looking 
scarcely four, though turned six, she clung timidly to 
the nurse’s skirts, half hiding herself behind them, 
and peeped forward. The dear little face was quite 
a picture, with dark rings of hair on her low forehead, 
and long curls falling over her shoulders. 

‘‘Come, Hubert, won’t you say, ‘ How do you do?’ 
to me?” I asked, leaving the window and sitting 
down some little distance oif. Instint told me that 
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any decided advances to the sturdy little rebel would 
only compromise me in his eyes. 

“Come, my dear, shake hands with me, and then 
you may go back to the nursery,” said I. The child 
strode a few steps closer, and without taking my ex- 
tended hand, looked hard at me, and knitting his 
brows, asked abruptly, ‘‘ Why do you say, ‘ My dear’? 
you do not know me, nor I you.” 

‘‘Ha, ha! Mrs. Demarcay,” laughed the colonel, 
“you will hare something to do to teach the little 
savage the language of politeness.” 

‘‘He seems to possess that of truth, which is a 
better foundation. Where the basis is sound, there 
is not much difficulty in making a good superstructure. 
I hope I may find it so. You may go now, Hubert,” 
I added, without again holding out my hand; “ per- 
haps we shall be better friends to-morrow.” I 
meant to try to attract Nora, but the little girl saved 
me the trouble. Gently she crossed the floor, and 
now twined her tiny fingers round mine. ‘‘ Good 
little Nora,” said I, taking her on my knee and 
kissing the rosebud of a mouth that she raised towards 
me. I was not allowed much time to caress her. 
Hubert, who looked on for a second or two with a 
proud, hard face, soon interfered. 

** Come, Nora,” he said, roughly pulling her away, 
and still regarding me with a look that said, plainly 
enough, he did not mean to surrender. 

‘Gently, gently, little man, you must be gentle 
with your sister.” 

Pushing back his hand, as I gave the mild reproof, 
and kissing Noraagain, Iset herdown. Immediately 
she ran to her father, who, lifting her in his arms, 
carried her out of the room, followed by Hubert, who 
went sulkily and slowly after the nurse. The latter 


had not spoken; she made a low curtsey as she 


turned to walk away, directed more to the colonel than 
to me, but I had seen a look exchanged between her 
and her elder nurseling that made me more than 
doubt if she were a suitable person to be entrusted 
with so sacred a charge as the care of young hearts 
and minds. When my husband returned we went to 
dinner. No reference was made to the children. 
There was much to do in their training, and 
obviously no efficient help was to be obtained from 
either father or uncle; the former seemed weakly 
indulgent, and the latter was evidently devoid of 
those sympathies that make children tolerated when 
troublesome. These considerations, however, did not 
dauntme. Withthem Icould grapple. Annoyances 
might spring up in the discharge of duties such as 
those, without making life either hard or cheerless. 
Happiness does not die out of one’s existence for a few 
roughnesses which time, strength, or perseverance can 
overcome. Let the heart have its food, and the yearn- 
ing spirit feel some breath of tenderness diffused over 
the daily routine of its occupations, and it discovers 
many a bright gleam to enlighten darker paths than 
mine promised to be. Take these away, and though 
the discipline may be needful, though it may even be 
necessary, thus harshly to purify us from the taint of 
egotism, of vanity, and earthliness, the process is a 
painful one. The question rose in hard distinctness, 
What was really beforeme? I had that day weighed 
both husband and children, and found little of the 
nameless charm that affection gives. There yet re- 
mained Colonel Demarcay. What could he be to 
me? Though he had surprised me by his great 
powers of conversation throughout this first dinner 
at Lorndale, and by his evident determination to 








make himself agreeable, his first expressions of dis- 
approbation were still fresh in my mind. It was not 
these expressions, however, that had raised within 
my breast the exceeding bitter cry that I found so 
difficult to stifle. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Carryine out the early habits to which I had been 
accustomed all my life, I was dressed a good half- 
hour before the family breakfast. Feeling that the 
sooner I took the place my husband was anxious for 
me to occupy, and evinced a mother’s interest in the 
children, the better he would be pleased and the 
easier would be my duties, I resolved to pay them a 
visit before going down. 

‘‘ Adams, will you show me the way to the nur- 
sery ?” I said, as she was leaving the room. 

‘Surely, ma’am,” was the ready answer; but 
something in her eye and in the light pressure of her 
lips together made me suspect that I should not be 
altogether a welcome visitor. The nursery was not 
near my room; first there was a long corridor to 
descend, and then a short stone staircase to mount, 
which also led downwards into the court below, so 
that those who occupied that wing could be shut off 
from the rest of the house. Sounds of crying, a 
fractious, unhappy cry, met me as I approached. 

‘‘Miss Nora,” observed Adams, answering my 
glance of inquiry, “I believe she is fretful some- 
times.”” Drawing back after flinging open the door, 
she closed it behind me, and I found myself shut in 
before being aware of it. Nora, still seated at the 
breakfast-table, was roaring lustily, with Hubert, 
flushed and heated, standing by, his large blue eyes 
flashing with anger. Mrs. Grover, when I entered, 
was quietly sipping her tea, apparently taking no 
notice of the children’s quarrel, and yet I could not 
fail to remark that there was more colour on her 
cheek then than yesterday. Slowly rising at my ap- 
proach, she turned a brown, unprepossessing face 
towards me, with dark eyes of unusual size and 
brilliancy. Their expression was peculiar and vari- 
able; they could melt into softness, harden into 
stoicism, or sparkle with passion. A cold apathy 


| pervaded them now, which told me sufficiently plainly 


that my visit could have been dispensed with. In 
dress and bearing she was superior to her station. 
If I took upon me the responsibility of the children’s 
education, it was for me to ascertain if her capa- 
bilities kept pace with her pretensions. Nora’s sobs 
and cries had already reached a higher pitch. With 
the cunning of childhood, suspecting that a friend 
was present, she made this loud appeal for sympathy. 

‘What is the matter, Nora? Why do youcry? 
Are you naughty ?” I added, fancying that I detected 
in her voice the sharpness inseparable from a wounded 
temper. 

“No, no,” she sobbed, louder and louder, ‘‘ Hubert 
is naughty; he beat me.” 

‘“‘ You beat your little sister, Hubert, and you hope 
to be a man!” exclaimed I, turning towards the 
lordly little savage, who stood planted firmly on his 
feet with his hands clutched fast together, eyeing me 
with defiance and Nora with displeasure. ; 

‘Oh, Hubert, when you are a little older you will 
feel and understand all the disgrace that lies in such 
an action. A little girl, so small and fragile that a 
boy should be ashamed to hurt her, and a good kind 
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prother would be so pleased to help and take 
care of.” 

“He hurt me, he did, he did,” said Nora, girl-like 
taking advantage of a safe opportunity to complain, 
and never noticing the relenting colour that rose to 
his brow. 

‘‘She is a story-teller,” he muttered. 

‘‘ For that nurse would reprove her. Hubert should 
never soil his hands with a blow.” 

As he immediately examined his hands, not quite 
sure about the soiling, I perceived some red marks on 
the back of one of them. 

“What is that?” asked I; ‘how came those 
scratches ?”? 

The child looked at them earnestly, and then at 
me, but remained silent. I learned afterwards that 
they had been inflicted by Nora. Either he did not 
remember that at the time, or it was not his way to 
retaliate by telling tales. 

“Nora may come downstairs with me for a little 
while, nurse, if you will permit her, and when she 
returns will, I hope, have forgotten her little sorrow,” 
said I. 

Mrs. Grover was evidently cross, but said nothing, 
as I took off the little girl’s pinafore and wiped her 
eyes, which were rapidly brightened by smiles, con- 
firming my first idea that wounded dignity, rather 
than grief, had caused her tears. Hubert looked on 
unmoved until the door nearly closed upon us, when 
on glancing back I saw him cast a half-regretful 
look towards us. Totally unconscious of infringing 
the laws of Lorndale, I seated the little girl by my 
side when I took my place at the breakfast-table, 
after responding, as well as my quick manners would 
permit, to the slow measured courtesies of the colonel, 
which, to say the truth, I found fatiguing. He had 
taken no notice of Nora, who timidly shrank close to 
me, her little person so nea-ly concealed by the urn 
that her father, when he came in soon after us, had 
sat down before he perceived her. 

‘Why, Nora, my darling, how came you here?” 
he asked, in sudden surprise, glancing at his uncle. 

Without a word the little girl pointed to me, and 
rubbed her cheek upon my shoulder. He gave us 
both a smile that sent a thrill of pleasure into my 
heart, saying something about an innovation, and 
then addressed himself to Colonel Demarcay, leaving 
the thermometer of my happiness many degrees 
higher than it was before. Might not this child be 
the bond of a holier and happier union? The con- 
versation between the two was on business matters, 
except when the colonel’s habitual politeness caused 
him to make’ occasional digressions on my account. 
The breakfast over, one door hardly closed upon 
Vietor when another opened sharply, and Hubert, 
with an assumption of boldness that sat awkwardly 
upon him, darted into the middle of the room. 

“ How now, sir; what brought you here?” asked 
Colonel Demarcay, sternly. ‘If it is my pleasure to 
submit to Mrs. Demarcay’s wishes,’ and here he 
bowed to me pointedly, where I sat with Nora by 
my side, ‘‘Ido not extend the same indulgence to 
those who are uninvited.” That one keen glance 
having at once discovered what he wanted to know, 
“Begone, sirrah,” he continued ; ‘“‘ go back to the 
nursery, and try and understand the difference 
between wanted'and not wanted.” 

Poor Hubert! Reproved, and so summarily dis- 


missed, he stood for a minute, trying to maintain 
He was not accustomed 


an undaunted countenance. 
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to disobey his uncle: that was obvious, though pride 
now struggled in him against defeat. 

‘“Go!” repeated the colonel, harshly, in a loud, 
authoritative voice. 

The child turned and made a few shambling steps 
towards the door, and then paused. The colonel 
never removed his eye from him, and I watched the 
proceedings of the little rebel with profound interest. 
The total silence was not without its effect, aided, too, 
as perhaps it was, by the consciousness that we were 
all looking at him. Again he made a few steps, 
succeeded by a sullen pause. I think he was trying 
by procrastination to render his retreat as little in- 
glorious as he could. Colonel Demarcay rose, and 
taking up his riding-whip, which lay on a table near, 
strode towards the culprit. Hubert saw what was 
coming, and turned himself round to face his uncle, 
his lips trembling, his eyes lightening with anger, 
and his eager hands ready to clutch at the whip as it 
descended. 

“Will you go when I bid you?” roared the 
colonel. 

The bold head raised itself up, and he was about 
to put the finish to his disobedience by saying ‘‘ No,” 
when the colonel, wroth that any one should with- 
stand him, and perhaps willing to show me that the 
children were not to be intruded into his presence 
without permission, lifted the cane. Irushed forward 
to interpose. 

‘Stop, sir,” I cried, carnestly; “it may be ina 
measure my fault. Not knowin that I offended 
against the regulations of Lorndale, or against your 
feelings, I invited Nora to accompany me downstairs. 
Hubert, not seeing any reason for excluding him, 
may have come in all innocence. Spare him this 
time.” 

‘It is not for coming, but for his disobedience in 
not going when I speak, that I chastise,” said the 


| colonel, lowering the whip, but suffering it to descend 


so smartly that it would have cut rather sharply 
across one of the boy’s shoulders, had not my hand 
been there and received the blow. Colonel Demarcay 
must have seen what he had done, though it was 
too revolting to his pride to notice it. He told 
Hubert again to leave the room, and this time the 
child made a dart at the door, slamming it after him 
with a noise that very much discomforted the nerves 
of his uncle. Drawing his perfumed handkerchief 
from his pocket, he passed it over his face; then 
clearing his voice, said, as calmly as if he had not 
been ruffled, and with a polite inclination of the head 
towards me, ‘‘ May I ask Mrs. Demarcay to impress 
upon Hubert the extreme rudeness and impropriety 
of his conduct ? I never knew him disobedient down- 
stairs before; this must be stopped. I look to you 
for the better regulation of my family in every way, 
and am sure that I shall not look in vain. If neces- 
sary, he must be punished.” 

The commission given me was anything but 
pleasant. Shifting on to my shoulders the dis- 
agreeable task of fault-finding before I was installed 
in my new position, was inevitably making it more 
difficult, nor was I reconciled to the office by the 
smile and complimentary words in which it had been 
assigned. To reprove injudiciously would do no 
good, and how to touch Hubert’s feelings I knew 
not. Words of endearment he would not have from 
me. He said truly that I did not know him; on his 
side was a predisposition against me, and plainly he 
understood nothing of the vicarious affection I might 
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have for him for his father’s sake. On reaching the 
nursery I found him alone, leaning against the bars 
of the window. Such an opportunity was not to be 
lost ; so, leaving Nora, I went to him, and laying my 
hand upon his shoulder, said, softly ‘“‘I have a 
message for Hubert.” 

He shook himself free with the same impatient 
movement as I had given tohis father. I could only 
hope it was from temper, and that that little frame 
did not and never would know the deep sadness that 
rests upon a wounded spirit. Unlike Victor, I was 
not repulsed—we seldom are when we are resolved 
and in earnest. 

‘‘Hear your message, Hubert,” I said, softly. 
‘Your uncle”—the flushed face and kindling eye 
made me change my phraseology. ‘‘ You are aware 
that no gentleman bangs a door—he shuts it,”’ I con- 
tinued, falling back upon a lower principle because 
doubtful if his training would permit him to under- 
stand a higher, and forgetting, until the words were 
said, that I was inadvertently condemning my own 
dear uncle. With the recollection came the picture 
of the dear, kind man—the happy home I had left— 
its peace and rest; aye, far more, the true, genuine 
affection that reigned within those homely walls. 
Was I not like our first parents, thrust from my 
innocent Eden by ignorance and ambition? The 
hot tears filled my eyes, for, rightly or wrongly, I was 
experiencing the fretting sorrow of heart solitude in 
my bridal home. This, however, was not the time 
or place to indulge them, so, forcing them back, I 
tried to occupy myself with Nora, and asked her if 
she could read. She said ‘‘ Yes; cat, dog, and a 
great many words,” and immediately fetching a 
book of monosyllables and pictures, began to show 
off her acquirements. So long as the word and the 
illustration went together it was all very well, but 
when I pointed to the same word in another part of 
the book it was entirely guesswork, and more often 
wrong than right. 

‘*She can’t read,” said Hubert, disdainfully, who 
had left the window and was sheepishly leaning 
against my chair, ‘‘and she generally cries when 
nurse tries to teach her.” 

‘‘ And what can Hubert do?” said I. 

Without answering, the boy brought a small lesson- 
book, soiled, dog-eared, and generally maltreated, 
and, placing himself at my side, began to read, in a 
loud, sing-song voice, some sentences from Mrs. 
Barbauld—how the dog barked, the cat mewed, and 
the frog croaked. Whilst he was so employed 
Nurse Grover entered. By the look she cast at 
Hubert I understood whence originated the child’s 
apparent spontaneous dislike to me, and also her 
extreme displeasure at what she thought indicated a 
defection on the part of her favourite child. She 
need not have been afraid, Hubert’s affection was 
not easily gained by a stranger, nor shaken where it 
had once been placed. 

‘‘Nora has been trying to read, and she made 
such a mess of it,” explained the boy. 

‘And Master Hubert wishes to show me if, in 
proportion to his age, he reads better than his sister,” 
added I. 


‘‘Master Hubert can read very nicely,” replied 
Grover, encouraging the conceit I was gently endea- 
vouring to check. 

‘Oh, yes; I can read,” said the little fellow, 
boldly, and turning back to a page with which he 
was familiar, he read it off with a look of triumph. 





It required no great penetration to discover that the 
moral training of these little ones was left to chance, 
if not frequently receiving a bias in the wrong direc- 
tion by fostering the passions and weaknesses most 
convenient to the humour or fancies of their nurse, 
Not wishing to hurt her feelings by too early an 
interference, I thought it better to leave Hubert 
entirely on her hands, and proposed taking Nora 
half an hour every day after breakfast. 

‘‘ She will not be the worse for two lessons a day; 
my teaching need not supersede yours, it will be an 
addition only,” I said, desiring to gain Mrs. Grover’s 
cheerful consent to the arrangement. 

‘*T don’t know, I am sure, ma’am, what is going 
to happen now,” she answered, pressing her lips 
together and casting her eyes up to the ceiling as if 
submitting to some great injury. ‘I have been 
accustomed to the care of the children ever since Miss 
Nora was born. Both Mr. and Mrs. Demarcay 
thought I was to be trusted with them, and that I 
was competent to manage them without any assistance 
from other people. Mrs. Demarcay was very par- 
ticular, no lady could be more so, yet I pleased her. 
I don’t wish to be offensive, or to speak in any way 
improperly, but I think the nurse who brought them 
up, and loves them like a mother, must do better for 
them than a stranger, who can never be other thana 
step-parent after all. That is not your fault, ma’am ; 
I don’t mean to say that it is, but you know it is not 
in nature that you should be expected to love strange 
children—step-mothers never do, whatever they may 
pretend.” 

This was throwing down the gauntlet boldly, a 
mixture of truth and hardihood, for which I was not 
prepared ; yet it was said with such an innocent air 
that the full impertinence of her speech did not at 
first strike me. I saw the awkwardness of my posi- 
tion hourly increasing. Without winning the affec- 
tion of these little ones I was powerless for their 
good, and we were really beginning our acquaintance 
with aversion openly taught. Drop by drop she was 
distilling the poison of distrust into their youthful 
minds. Did she know how deeply she was embitter- 
ing feelings already sufficiently fretted, and thrustirg 
down into the dark depths of disappointment the 
bright hopes which, if ever cloudless in this life, 
should meet the bride on her own threshold? How 
was I to encounter this trial of power and skill 
between us? We could not both triumph; one 
must give way. Should I appeal to my husband? 
He had such absolute confidence in her. Would it 
be of any use? Yet I had promised him to love 
and guide his little ones with all the judgment I 
possessed, and was now at war with my own con- 
victions, being quite unable to carry them out. In 
all conscientiousness, I felt that Mrs. Grover was not 
the person to be entrusted with the important office 
she held, but how and when could I venture to 
dismiss her? Old servants are often a great trial to 
a young mistress; when good, they are generally 
too opinionated to adapt themselves to any change, 
not knowing that difference of individuality neces- 
sarily obliges certain variations, which should not be 
regarded as innovations. When bad or undisciplined, 
there is no calculating the extremes to which ignor- 
ance and temper may lead them. Judging it the 
most prudent course, I went away without urging 
Nora’s visit to me, but resolved that for one part-ol 
the day both Hubert and his sister should be under 
my control, if possible. 
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AUSTRALIA FELIX: IMPRESSIONS OF VICTORIA. 


BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF “SIX MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.” 


A NARROW tideway, called the ‘‘ Rip,” in which 
the eddies were boiling with perilous fury; 
yellow, sandy, sunburnt shores, tufted with a greyish- 
green scrub, sunburnt, too; sea and sky of a bright 
nemophila blue ; low ranges faintly painted in violet 
on a blue horizon; clippers with swollen canvas 
running the ‘‘ Rip,” homeward bound; a breeze 
dead ahead, and a glory of sunshine as new as the 
new scene on which it shone, are my first impressions 
of Victoria. The low sand hummocks, with their 
grey tea-scrub, were not in themselves beautiful, but 
they wore the warm hues of the living earth, and 
were solid—that was enough. The smell of the 
land was sweet; the patches of purple and blue 
colour in the shallow water were an artist’s dream; 
and to eyes wearied of sea-green hills heaped to- 
gether by antarctic winds, the far-off violet ranges 
suggested paradise. In the joyfulness of nearing 
port all common things were glorified. It was not 
possible even to criticise the dirty little tug which 
grappled our clipper, and panted with her through 
the riotous waters of the ‘‘Rip” into Port Philip 
Harbour. The health officer, who boarded us, and 
the pilot, who congratulated us on our rapid passage, 
and brought us news from ‘‘ home,’ seemed crea- 
tures of a higher order, as being ‘‘of the earth 
earthy ;”’ and a bright-plumaged land-bird, which 
rested on our rigging, had the genial earth-look 
about it, as of a creature that could be tamed, and 
that could love and warble sweet notes in one’s ear, 
unlike the wild-eyed, audacious, strong-winged, un- 
sympathetic, and untamable sea-fowl, which had 
marauded around us for several thousand miles. 
Passing through the narrow tideway, and among 
some islands and sandbanks which lie within it, we 
emerged upon Port Philip Harbour, an inland lake, 
thirty miles by thirty-five in extent, on which are 
situated Melbourne, Geelong, Williamstown, Queens- 
cliff, and a host of other towns and villages; and in 
the early afternoon we dropped our anchor in 
Hobson’s Bay. The powder-flag we flew made us 
as much shunned of our kind in the sunny harbour 
of Melbourne as we had been in the grey waters of 
Greenock, and instead of being moored, as harmless 
ships are, to Sandridge Pier, and stepping ashore at 
once, we lay outside of all things till the evening, 
and were then landed inatug. But the detention 
was not so bad as it reads, for we got a splendid 
view of the harbour, with its manifold life and move- 
ment. A number of large merchantmen were at 
anchor; and a yet larger fleet, comprising many of 
the best known and most magnificent clippers in the 
world, lay along the almost endless length of Sand- 
ridge Pier. The Great Britain, luckiest and most 
Popular of steamers, just arrived, lay at her moor- 
ings; intercolonial steamers were arriving and 
departing; yachts and wherries, filled with plea- 
sure-seekers, glided over the blue water; tugs 
grunted across the bay with lighters in tow, or with 
flags flying and bands playing, reeled towards the 
Yarra under loads of gaily-dressed excursionists; 
engines whistled; steamer bells rang hoarse and 
hurriedly. Warehouses, works, docks, railways, tram- 
ways, and shipping offices lined the shore in the 


I. 





neighbourhood of the pier, but beyond, villages of 
villas, half-hidden among the sombre-tinted woods, 
fringed the bay as far as the eye could reach; and 
above all, piled on several hills, with the spires of 
churches and the high roofs of public buildings em- 
phasizing the masses of street architecture, rose the 
great capital of Australia Felix, the child of gold 
and wool, not thirty-eight summers old. Shrieks of 
railway whistles, heavy tolling of church bells, 
sharp cracks of rifle-firing, ponderous thuds of heavy 
hammers, clanging of factory engines, the bursts of 
din and tumult which great cities produce at in- 
tervals, and the audible throb of the industry and 
pleasure-seeking of 200,000 of our fellow-subjects, 
came off from the crowded shore. 

The piled-up city, the blue waters of the bay, the 
green woods of the Yarra, were bathed in a violet 
light, and the Dandenong Hills lay in violet masses 
against the sky ; yet it was early afternoon, usually 
the mestyeolourless hour of the day! This was 
un-Enghsh, and so was the blueness of the sky, 
which looked far higher than our own, the in- 
tensity “of the sunshine, and the carnival of rich 
colour which the sunset brought with it. Un- 


English, too, and the better growth of a free- 
hearted land of abundance, were the lavish hospi- 
talities from which there was no escape, and the 
alacrity of unbought civility which seemed to take a 
stranger at once under its cordial guardianship. But 
the faces and voices on the pier were English; the 


great ships'which lay along both its sides bore familiar 
names; the steam-cranes at work were familiar 
sights; the train waiting at the station was on the 
English model; and after 17,000 miles of ocean 
travel Victoria was ‘“‘ home!” 

This railway from Sandridge to Melbourne has a 
double liné of rails carried to the extremity of the 
pier, and by means of thirty powerful steam-cranes 
cargoes are unloaded direct from the holds of ships 
into railway vans. The distance to Melbourne is 
three miles, and trains run every ten minutes. The 
line is one of the three short ones in the colony 
which are not Government property ; it cost £50,000 
per mile, and is most substantially constructed. The 


| station is thoroughly English, and a uniformed 


English guard unlocked the door of an English first- 
class carriage, very stuffy, and cushioned in blue 
cloth, and a shrill English whistle, not the deep bass 
of the American steam-horn, announced our depar- 
ture. The colonists are very proud of their railroads 
—first of their costliness, and then of their resem- 
blance to our best lines; but the carriages are not 
suited to a hot climate, and the arrangements regard- 
ing tickets and luggage are as old-fashioned and 
inelastic as our own. At the Melbourne Station there 
were some un-English novelties — great pools of 
water reflecting the moonlight, swamps of mud not 
to be traversed carelessly, and ‘‘cars”’ in which six 
people sit back to back, drawn by one horse. There are 
stout straps by which to climb up and hold on, and bars 
for the feet behind, and a leathern hood covers all, 
which itself is covered by something like a fringed 
white table-cloth. These vehicles resemble the 
Spanish ¢artane, and, like it, are constructed to carry 
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the maximum of passengers in the minimum of space. 
The straps are not there for nothing, as some terrible 
floundering and jolting just outside the station soon 
demonstrated. These cars ply in the city and 
suburbs at a charge of threepence a person. 
Melbourne was blazing with gas. I was much 
impressed with the brilliancy of the shop fronts, the 
imposing width of the streets and flagged side walks, 
the breadth and depth of the gutters, which were 
bestridden in many places by wooden bridges, the 
number of theatres and other places of amuse- 


Melbourne. He “ put up,’ in 1835, the first house 
erected on the site of the capital, the pioneer dwell- 

| ing of San Francisco being erected in the same year, 
thus bringing the two great Pacific cities into almost 
inevitable comparison. 

In 1836, when a magistrate arrived from Sydney to 
| assert the king’s rights, and the invalidity of all pur. 
| chases from the aborigines, he found two hundred 
| men living in huts and tents, in what, for want of a 
| better name, was called ‘“‘The Settlement,” with 
| thirty-five thousand sheep, and a number of cattle 
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ment, the open saloons and restaurants all crowded, 
the noisy street cries, the well-drilled police, the 
immense number of young boys and girls loafing in 
disorderly fashion in the thoroughfares, and the pre- 
sence of yellow-skinned, pig-tailed Asiatics as a part 
of the resident population. To this first confused 
impression of gas-lit Melbourne succeeded more 
definite notions of its peculiarities, without, how- 
ever, any diminution in wonderment at its progress. 

It was only in 1835 that a blacksmith named 
Batman, with a party of tame blacks, secretly left 
Tasmania, and forestalling all others in the honour 
of founding the future Victoria, landed in Port 
Philip, and induced the aborigines to put their 
marks to a deed by which he became the pos- 
sessor of half a million acres of superb pasturage, 
in exchange for an annual present of blankets and 
gewgaws. A Mr. Fawkner followed, who took up a 
position above a natural basin on the Yarra river, 
now, by the aid of masonry, converted into a port for 


and horses, feeding over the country P to the pre- 
e 


sent gold-fields of Ballarat, under the charge of 
strong, armed parties. Then came the rush from 
New South Wales, in the wake of Sir T. Mitchell, 
who had just surveyed the grassy plains of Victoria, 
bestowing on them the name of Australia Felix, and 
pool after pool along the overland route was drunk 
dry by vast flocks and herds on their way to the 
promised land; but even after that, in 1838, the 
third census gave the population of the whole colony 
at only 3,511 souls. In March, 1837, Sir R. Bourke, 
the Governor of New South Wales, visited the district, 
which, in spite of the menaces of the Home Govern- 
ment, had insisted on being a colony, and gave direc- 
tions for laying out the town of Melbourne on two 
hills sloping down to the River Yarra, ‘the ever- 
flowing,” contrasting in this respect with most of the 
Australian rivers, whose beds in summer consist of dry 
gravel, varied by chains of water-holes or mud-holes. 
The colonists possessed American faith in their future, 
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IMPRESSIONS 


and after the first land sale took place in June, 1837, 
there was an era of the wildest land speculation, 
followed five years afterwards, as might have been 
expected, by an era of almost universal insolvency, 
real property being so much depreciated that only a 
tenth of its former value could be obtained for it; 
but no speculator, however wild, would have dared 
to prophesy the actual fact that in 1874 as much as 
£400 per foot would be paid for frontages of thirty- 
six feet in Collins Street ! 

The view given of “Melbourne in 1840” was 


om 
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boards from Tasmania, and its rival assumed grand 
airs because it had brick foundations, walls, and 
chimney-shaft. A little below the Club Hotel was 
the office of the ‘‘ Port Philip Patriot,” a little wooden 
tenement, with a small office-box facing the street, 
through the openings in which the Lilliputian press 
and ‘‘plant”’ were distinctly seen. The trees served 
the useful purpose of “ hitching-posts’’ for the horses 
of the squatters who were transacting business in the 
various bar-rooms of the capital. 

The other engraving represents the same localities 
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taken. from the south bank of the Yarra, where 
coasting vessels anchored, and lighters from the 
ships in Hobson’s Bay discharged cargo. The landing 
on the Melbourne side wasasmall, rude, wooden wharf, 
with a jetty for goods and passengers. In the middle- 
ground of the picture, the original of which was com- 
municated by Mr. S. Mossman to the “ Australasian 
Sketcher,” the police-office is shown, with a pair of 
stocks outside it, to punish those who could not or 
would not pay fines. This was known as “taking it 
out in timber.” Flinders and Collins Streets were 
foreshadowed by a few wooden and brick houses, the 
wooden shanties predominating. On Eastern Hill, 
tow crowned by the Parliament House, were the 
remains of the ancient gum-tree forest, in which the 
aborigines had scarcely ceased to hold their corroborees. 

he square building in the Market Square was the 
Port Philip Club Hotel; but the chief place of resort 
for Squatters and bon vivants was the Lamb, on the 
height to the right. The Lamb was built of weather- 





in 1874. The bush settlement sketched by the artist 
of 1840 is now the South Wharf, furnished with a 
gigantic steam-crane. Behind are the railways to 
Sandridge and Emerald Hill, and in front the im- 
mense excavations for enlarging the basin of the 
Yarra, which has already been much deepened by 
important dredging operations. In place of a few 
small sailing vessels, fifteen or twenty fine steamers, 
trading with goods and passengers to various colonial 
ports, are berthed at a handsome quay, and a crowd 
of brigs, schooners, and small barques, in the timber, 
lime, produce, and other trades, are discharging at 
the Queen’s and Australian Wharves. The flat behind 
the artist of 1840, in summer a grazing ground, and 
in winter a swamp, resorted to by wild-fowl, is now 
the seat of some very important industries. On the 
north bank, in place of the frail wooden shanties of 
the early settlers, rises a huge city of brick and stone, 
of massive warehouses and stores, mercantile offices 
stately and ornate, towers and spires graceful and 
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eraceless, vast sheds and railway offices, till on the 
extreme right are seen the imposing buildings of 
the Colonial Government. These are but a few of 
the points visible from this spot of a capital which, 
not content with clustering thickly over the hills 
which forty years ago were covered with grass and 
sprinkled with gum-trees, has swelled over into the 
surrounding country, and has replaced the unbroken 
forest by miles of wealthy and populous suburbs. 
The primitive ‘‘ Port Philip Patriot” is succeeded by 
several high-class dailies and weeklies, which present 
the telegraphic news of the world on the Melbourne 
breakfast-tables, and the primitive wharves and jetties 
have been replaced by piers of enormous length, 
affording accommodation to fleets of superb clippers, 
and some of the finest steamers in the world make 
Melbourne their terminus. 

My first visit was to friends on Eastern Hill, and 
the first daylight view was a surprise. What is its 
raison @étre, one asks of the huge city spread out 
—— before us? Has it a proportionate 

vack-country ? Is its size a mistake? I confess that 

now, as then, I cannot answer these questions, nor 
have I seen any Victorian who could. But as its 
slums, its pauperism, and its criminal population 
were not to be seen on that bright spring morning, I 
paid that tribute of wonder and admiration which is 
expected by our Victorian kinsmen. 

Eastern Hill itself is crowned by the Romish 
Cathedral, the Chalmers Presbyterian Church, the 
Parliament House, and the gigantic Treasury Build- 
ings, still unfinished. The gold colony has plenty of 
money, and it spends it lavishly, so that the Chamber 
of the Legislative Council rivals our House of Lords 
in colour and splendour of decoration. The Treasury 
Gardens on the slope of the hill abound in Norfolk 


Island pines and Moreton Bay figs, a species of ficus 
hardly to be distinguished from the indiarubber-tree, 
and adjoining them are the Fitzroy Gardens, in 
which the configuration of the ground has been so 
artistically taken advantage of that the result would 


not discredit any capital. From these gardens, when 
night hushes the tuneful chiming of the bell-bird, 
proceeds a concert truly tremendous, produced by the 
incessant chirping of millions of tree-crickets, accom- 
panied by the semi-melodious bass of innumerable 
‘*bull-frogs.” The growth of exotic trees in Victoria 
is so prodigiously rapid that these gardens, not yet 
twenty years old, afford a density of shade not ex- 
ceeded in the New Forest. Alongside of great weep- 
ing willows and English oak and elm, one is startled 
by the tropical-looking novelty of the indigenous tree- 
fern, with its straight, scarred caudex and curved 
fronds, eight feet long; and beside it the beautiful 
Pittosporum, a New Zealand shrub, with polished 
ebony twigs and shining pea-green leaves; and 
English hawthorns, in full bloom, vied with the 
Australian ‘‘ wattle,” an acacia with feathery foliage 
and clusters of fluffy, yellow balls of blossom, a very 
pretty tree, but not approved of in Victoria, as it 
impoverishes the soil, and its roots, when disturbed, 
emit a disgusting odour like sulphuretted hydrogen. 
There, too, I made acquaintance with the now world- 
famous eucalyptus siden or blue gum, with its 
young leaves blue and round, and its older ones grey 
and long, turning their edges to the sun, a rigid 
tree which gives no shade, and sheds its bark instead 
of its leaves, and bears greenish-yellow flowers like 
large myrtle blossoms. These and other gardens, 
and many open breathing spaces, and the great width 











of the streets, give Melbourne an airiness which looks 
wholesome in tolerably cool weather. 

Westwards lies the great mass of the city, broken 
by church spires, and the superb bulk of the new 
Post-office and City Hall, by which the Victorians 
have shown their determination in size, as well as 
cost, to outdo everything of the kind at home. These 
magnificent piles, with the Parliament House, the 
Treasury, the Wool Exchange, the University, and 
the Union and Melbourne Clubs, with a great many 
more public and private buildings, look as if giants. 
had built them to last for ever. They contrast 
ludicrously with the imbecile architecture of puny 
structures of painted wood, which will manage to 
hold their own in their neighbourhood till they are 
bought up or burnt out. Northwards is Collingwood, 
a part of Melbourne which stretches down to the 
banks of the Yarra, which are dotted with luxurious 
villas and gardens, whose main features are English 
flowering shrubs, the never-failing ficus, weeping 
willows, and the calla lily, which flourishes even in 
Collins Street, where one often sees twenty or thirty 
blossoms from one root. In the distance gleams the 
harbour of Port Philip, and looking eastwards, the 
eye rejoices in a view which reminded me of that from 
Richmond Hill, stretches of greenery rolling up to 
waving ranges, cobalt, indigo, or violet in the day- 
time, and etherealising at sunset into waves of 
amethyst. In this greenery are hidden away South 
Yarra, Prahran, Kew, Richmond, Hawthorn, and 
Toorak, while Brighton and St. Kilda lie nearer the 
bay. Between the Botanic and Zoological Gardens 
winds the Yarra, crossed by half-a-dozen bridges 
and shaded by large weeping willows. Almost all 
the wealth of leafage to be seen from Eastern Hill is 
exotic, and most of it English, for the English home 
with English surroundings is still the ideal of the 
Victorian colonist.  . 

Melbourne is not a beautiful city and never will be, 
though it is costly and may be handsome. Collins 
Street, the Regent Street of Melbourne, Flinders Street, 
and Bourke Street, certainly would be considered hand- 
some bythosewhoadmire modern English street archi- 
tecture. The original wooden houses have almost 
entirely given place to brick and stone, and brick faced 
with stone. They are flat-faced and many-windowed, 
unbroken in their outlines, and individual taste or 
eccentricity has no place. The foot-pavements are 
broad, and it has been truly said that a Melbourne 
gutter is as wide as a Spanish street. These fine 
paved channels, crossed at intervals by bridges, seemed 
to me at first a piece of expensive bravado, but two 
days of rain, in which they became muddy torrents 
five or six feet broad, demonstrated their utility. On 
a few occasions people have been drowned by being 
swept under the gutter bridges. The lower part of 
Melbourne is so nearly on a level with the Yarra that 
there is little, if any fall, and after heavy rain I saw 
foot-passengers being ferried over the roadway of 
one of the principal business streets. Collins Street 
bids fair to become the most imposing street in the 
Pacific New World, when the process of building up 
and pulling down is completed. Its immense width 
detracts from the height of the houses, but this defect 
has been remedied by adding on two or three storeys to 
the older ones, and carrying up the new ones to a height 
of five or six. The Australian middle-aged settler 
points with pardonable pride to this and that splendid 
bank, insurance office, or club-house, as being on the 
spot where, thirty or thirty-five years ago, he tethered 
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IMPRESSIONS 


his horse to a tree, or took his *‘ nobbler ” in a wooden 
shanty. In Collins Street there is little evidence of 
the youth of Melbourne. The buildings look stately 
and complacent, and the shops are West-endish, large, 
and handsome, with plate-glass fronts, in which are 
exposed all the articles of taste and luxury to which 
we are accustomed in Regent Street, and the block of 
elegantly equipped equipages furthers the resem- 
blance. In the Golden Land wealth and culture are 
not always wedded, so some, even of the Collins Street 
shops, minister to bad taste and extravagance by costly 
freaks, decidedly ‘‘loud,”’ in dress and ornament; but 
one cannot but be impressed by the number of win- 
dows which contain articles in quiet good taste only, 
at prices hardly in excess of those at home, with the 
excellence of the print and philosophical instrument 
shops, and the number and size of the booksellers’ 
shops, one or two of which look like public libraries 
rather than retail stores, and are as well supplied 
with standard literature and with the newest books 
inall departments as any in London. 

Bourke Street, which runs parallel with Collins 
Street, is less aristocratic, and consequently more 
amusing. Itis far less handsome and expensive, but 
busier and more colonial looking. There are cheap 
shops, cheap auctions, cheap restaurants, and third- 
rate amusements. There, late on any afternoon, are 
to be seen staring red boxes, with leather curtains, 
suspended by stout leather straps above wheels whose 
thick coat of mud tells of miry ways in the not distant 
“bush.” These are the well-known coaches of an 
American firm, ‘‘ Cobb & Co.,” who do the staging of 
the colony. When the boxes disgorge their contents, 
one may seo a daintily dressed girl, or showy matron 
invelvet and jewellery, from “up the country,” whose 
travelling companions have been an unsuccessful 
digger in fustian and jack-boots, who has brought 
nothing from the auriferous region but mud and 
empty pockets; a stockman, shaggy and bearded, 
with rusty spurs and miry boots ; a Chinaman or two, 
cleanly, cunning, and servile looking; and the inevit- 
able colonial loafer, or ‘“‘ bummer,” who travels by 
every coach, train, and steamer. In Bourke Street 
one also sees stockmen’s horses, with bush saddles, 
hitched to posts, black, aboriginal men and women, 
ox teams, and many other suggestions of a life not 
yet flattened into complete conventionality. 

Then there are streets of offices and wholesale 
stores, and streets of workshops, and streets where 
shanties and flimsy-looking brick houses jostle each 
other, and clusters of feeble-looking dwellings round 
sloughs of despond, and temporary streets living on 
the hope of one day becoming permanent; but in 
several quarters of Melbourne it seemed to me that 
all ‘om fringed off into cabins and ended in the 
mud. 

There is not, I think, a regular ‘‘ gold corner,” as 
at San Francisco, yet there are places where a great 
deal of gold speculation is done on the side walks; 
and the eager, fevered, loud-tongued crowd serves to 
give a slight idea of what such crowds were when 
the gold mania was at its height. 

The number of places of amusement, well-ordered 
or vicious, is altogether out of proportion to the 
resident population, but the rushing to great cities as 
soon as there is money to be spent is a feature of these 
new countries ; and while the wealthy squatter goes 
into Melbourne with his family, and patronises balls, 
Concerts, races, flower-shows, and operas, rejoices 
hotels and shopkeepers, and makes champagne flow 
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like water at the clubs, diggers, stockmen, and other 
manual labourers also come in for ‘‘ sprees” of a 
lower kind, and spend enormous sums in extravagant 
dissipation. Theatres, operas, music and dancing 
halls, skating rinks, cricket and ‘‘La Crosse” grounds, 
racket courts and bowling alleys, ‘‘ penny gaffs,” 
circuses, gaming-rooms, billiard-saloons, concerts, 
good and bad, and exhibitions of everything under 
the sun, solicit all tastes and purses. There isa craze 
for amusement and excitement. Theatre-going is a 
passion, and nowhere do ‘‘ stars’’ receive more liberal 
salaries and a more enthusiastic reception. In the 
season, ‘‘ L’Africaine’”’ and other operas are repro- 
duced with prodigal splendour, and in dramatic 
representation every class can find something suited 
to its tastes and means, and even the Chinese have 
their plays, spoken in the language of Confucius. 
Nor are open-air amusements of a specially British 
kind lacking. Melbourne has its Derby Day, a 
nearly general holiday ; but besides horse-races, 
steeple-chases, coursing-matches, boat-races, and 
regattas, stag hunting has been introduced, and if 
the stag be uncarted within ten miles of the city, 
the road has a procession of four-in-hand drags, 
buggies, phaetons, and ‘‘traps” of every kind; and 
at the meet there are crowds of horsemen, well 
mounted, in the traditional costume ; ladies in riding- 
habits of the most fashionable curtness ; whippers-in, 
with shining Yorkshire faces; a splendid pack of 
hounds, and a stag brought from England; and in 
the brilliant atmosphere of a July day the lover of a 
good day’s run hardly miss%s the crisp, frosty air of 
an English December, witi its ‘‘High Tally-ho in 
the morning.” Be it remembered that seasons are 
reversed, that the north wind is hot and the south 
wind cold, and that our Victorian kinsmen eat their 
Christmas dinner in their midsummer, and follow 
their winter sports in our dog-days. 

The passion for city amusements, and the sums 
lavished upon them, are an unwholesome feature of 
Victorian life. Nowhere, except in the young frontier 
towns of America, have I seen such a redundancy of 
billiard-saloons and “ rowdy”’-looking restaurants 
and bar-rooms. Facilities for intoxication abound in 
Melbourne, and though the use of alcohol in that 
dry and over-stimulating climate is a fruitful cause 
of lunacy and death, drinking increases, and hun- 
dreds of men, and some women, go to hopeless wreck 
on brandy every year in a month after landing. 
‘“ Liquoring up ” and “taking a drink”’ at all hours, 
from early morning to late at night, are general 
practices, and as the ‘‘nobbler”’ is a very large dose, 
the constitution is very severely tried. It would be 
untrue to say that the streets of Melbourne present 
such shocking spectacles as our streets at home, but 
the drinking dens, with their seductive mixtures, 
temptations to gaming, dancing and singing women, 
and roysterous frequenters, the saturation of in- 
dustrious and respectable classes with the alcoholic 
poison, the number of respectable men everywhere 
whose hazy, bloodshot, and unfocussed eyes indicate 
hard drinking, and the visible lighting of the great 
drink curse on this young and prosperous colony, 
sadden one much, and render one less hopeful than 
one wishes to be of its moral progress. 

Melbourne on the whole is an orderly city, but at 
dark a state of things sets in in certain quarters, not 
always the lowest, by no means creditable. In the 
list of crimes and offences which daily disfigures the 
columns of the ‘‘ Argus,”’ there is frequently a para- 
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graph headed “ Larrikinism.” ‘“ Larrikinism ” is not 
the name of a new virtue, though it may be said to 
designate a new colonial product, and a product 
‘specially manufactured in Melbourne. The “ larri- 
kin” is as much a growth of Melbourne as the 
‘‘hoodlum”’ is of San Francisco, and there is little to 
choose between them. The “larrikin ” is an embryo 
ruffian, a boy in years, but a man in vices. He 
gambles, cheats, drinks, chews, smokes, sets out- 
‘houses on fire, rifles drunken citizens’ pockets, insults 
respectable women, is proud of his familiarity with 
the non-virtuous, rings bells, wrenches off knockers, 
and has a fatal precision in the use of obnoxious 
missiles. He is only in his element after dark, when 
he terrifies quiet people, and parades the streets 
singing atrocious songs. The bands of ‘ larrikins” 
infest particular localities, and, like pariah dogs, re- 
frain from poaching on each other’s preserves. The 
‘existence of this numerous and well-defined class of 
juvenile ‘‘rowdies” may be traced partly to the 
aumber of parents of both sexes who are drunkards, 
partly to the increasing relaxation of parental control, 
and partly to the homeless mode of living of many 
families, sleeping in crowded lodgings, feeding in 
restaurants, and spending the evenings in saloons, or 
among the lowest amusements of a city. Bad 
example is infectious ; the lawless life of the “ larri- 
kin” has great fascinations, and even well-to-do 
and well-meaning parents often lose all control over 
their boys. They run wild, and won’t go to bed, and 
from the time that “‘ stopping out nights’ begins, to 
howling about the streets in the glory of full-blown 
‘‘larrikinism,”’ is one of the shortest roads to ruin 
that is anywhere traversed. 
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O* the 1st November, 1875, a great revolution took 
place in England. No blood was shed, no 
‘barricades were erected, no opposing public forces met 
in collision. All the usual accidents of revolution were 
wanting, but the revolution itself was complete and 
was triumphant. Before its power went down, at day- 
break on the 1st, institutions older than the Conquest, 
and others which were founded at that time or soon 
afterwards. By the operation of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875, Chancery and 
‘Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer, 
Admiralty and Probate Courts ceased to be. Their 
judges, saving the chiefs, no longer walked as 
hitherto — barons and justices — but proceeded 
“ Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice” 
and ‘“‘ Justices of Appeal;’’ and writs which hereto- 
fore had been issued in the names of the distinctive 
courts were all headed with the order of the High 
Court. Nothing so sweeping and thorough had been 
done in the way of law reform since the beginning 
of this century. 

Let us look a little at the English courts as they 
were till these changes took place, and then note 
the transformation which the Judicature Acts have 
brought about. No one is allowed to excuse himself 
against a charge by pleading ignorance of the law, 
‘written though it is in so many acres of volumes. 
Let us endeavour, within the limits of a much smaller 
space, to render readers in their ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
inexcusable for ignorance of the machinery by which 
that law is administered. 





Courts of some kind are inseparable from al] 
organised communities of men. No society could 
exist or hold together which had not some method 
for punishing and preventing violence of behaviour, 
and for deciding in an authoritative way differences 
upon questions of agreement. Accordingly, in Eng. 
land we find traces of a Court of King’s Bench—a 
court for criminal cases—so far back as Alfred’s time; 
and we find, nearly coeval with the Conquest, a court 
where common pleas, or disputes between subject 
and subject, were heard; and a Court of Exchequer, 
wherein all questions of the royal revenue were 
decided. Probate of wills and divorces from the 
marriage tie were until quite recently matters dealt 
with in the church courts alone; and admiralty 
causes—that is to say, causes in which contracts, 
accidents, and demands peculiar to ships, whether 
king’s ships or not—were heard and determined in 
the Court of the Lord High Admiral. That officer 
had at one time criminal as well as civil jurisdiction 
over ships and men on the high seas, and on the 
land also up to high water mark. 

The sovereign in England is by the Constitution the 
fountain of justice, from which flows a remedy for 
every complaint on the part of the subject. Theo- 
retically he himself listens to and redresses all 
grievances as between his own officers and his 
subjects, and as between the subjects themselves. 
It is he, too, who, for the punishment of evil-doers, 
is declared not to “‘ bear the sword in vain.” But it 
is obvious that at a very early date it became quite 
impossible for the king himself to perform these 
functions. The theory was that he did perform 
them, and it is still preserved so fully that to 
slay one of the king’s justices of assize whilst 
discharging his duty as such, renders the homicide 
liable to the pains of high treason. But in practice 
the royal functions were delegated, after the Con- 
quest, to the council of barons, called the Aula Regia, 
or Royal Court; and this council again, being too 
numerous, and, as regards the majority of its 
members, too little instructed in law, to deal regu- 
larly with legal causes, chose out of its number certain 
select committees for that purpose. One of these— 
called the King’s Bench, because the king was 
ex-officio president of it, and sometimes presided— 
took cognisance of offences, of misbehaviour on the 
part of the king’s officers, and of those special 
matters which seemed naturally to appertain to the 
king’s dignity. Its process was said to be that “of 
the court of our lord the king, before the king 
himself.” In the king’s absence the Lord Chief 
Justice of England presided, and meted out justice 
in his master’s name. 

The second committee of the Great Council dealt 
only with civil complaints between subject and 
subject, disputes as to land, the fulfilment of con- 
tracts, and claims upon property. It, too, had its 
Lord Chief Justice, second only in point of dignity to 
the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

The third committee was that of Barons, called 
of the Exchequer, whose function it was to see that 
the king’s revenue, derived as it was from a great 
variety of sources, was duly collected and got in. If 
feudal tenants—bound by their holdings to pay quit 
rents, to pay substitute money instead of bodily 
service in war, to pay first fruits, reliefs, or any 
other feudal impost—-were wanting in zeal, the 
Exchequer Committee of the Great Council quick- 
ened them. If an heir entered into his father’s 
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estates under age, this committee, or court, protected 
the royal right to wardship. If fines were imposed 
upon delinquents by judgment of the king’s justices, 
whether of Assize or King’s Bench, it was the busi- 
ness of the Court of Exchequer to see they were 
“estreated”’ ; and a special officer, called the King’s 
Remembrancer, was attached to the court for this 
purpose. The sheriffs, as king’s accountants, were 
chosen or pricked for in this court. To it they had 
to render full statements of expenses and receipts; 
and from it alone they could get their ‘‘quietus,” 
or discharge. Other functions, executive and ad- 
ninistrative, were laid upon the Court of Exchequer 
in earlier times, which subsequently devolved upon 
the Lord Treasurer, and in later days upon the 
Treasury Office. 

One thing is noticeable as common to all the 
courts, viz., that long after the time when the 
members ceased to be supplied from the Great 
Council of Peers or chief tenants of the king, they 
continued to use, and be addressed by, the derivative 
title of ‘‘ Lord” in King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, and of ‘‘ Baron”’ in the Exchequer. Properly 
speaking, no one was entitled to the appellation of 
“My lord” but the chief of each court; and this 
title is yet conserved to the chiefs under the newconsti- 
tution. Radical and thorough as was the revolution 
by which the old courts were done away, the accu- 
mulated respect of many centuries saved their titles 
to the chiefs. The titles of Lord Chancellor, of Lord 
Chief Justice, of Lord Chief Baron, and of Master 
of the Rolls are expressly maintained by the Act of 
1873, and the order of their precedence is especially 
marked out. 

Thus much of the Courts of Common Law at West- 
minster, except to say that as time went on they 
acquired concurrent jurisdiction in most matters of 
debt and contract, reserving each to itself any special 
prerogatives it might have had; and that, so far as 
ordinary civil suits were concerned, it was a matter of 
choice with the suitor to which court he should take 
his cause. But the cause once entered must remain 
till tried or withdrawn. There was no power in an 
overladen Court of Queen’s Bench to hand over a list 
of causes to the underworked Court of Exchequer, 
or,on the other hand, for the underworked Ex- 
chequer to make an offer of assistance to the Common 
Pleas. This was a source of much delay, expense, 
and vexation. 

But besides these several courts, administering the 
written and the customary law of the land, there was 
the Court of Chancery, with its Vice-Chancellors, its 
Lords Justices of Appeal, and its Lord High Chan- 
cellor administering another and, in many respects, 
conflicting system of law. There was also the High 
Court of Parliament, exercising legal functions and 
entertaining appeals from Common Law and Chan- 
cery Courts alike. 

Though younger than the Common Law Courts, 
the Court of Chancery began early to take root, and, 
under the guidance of numerous ecclesiastical Chan- 
cellors, to trench upon the jurisdiction of its elder 
brethren. It never actually set aside the law of the 
land, though it restrained individual persons from 
having recourse to it. It claimed to work within the 
forum of the conscience rather than of legal right, 
and where the operation of the law threatened to 
work an injustice, it sent for the intending operator 
and forbad him to proceed. Originally, the Chan- 
cellor was much in the position of secretary to the 
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king, and advised him, when petitions for redress 
were presented personally—as they often were in the 
royal journeys, on public occasions, and sometimes 
even in the palace. When these petitions increased 
in number, and especially when they averred the 
inability of the law courts to give relief, either for 
lack of jurisdiction or because of the absence of a 
statute dealing with such matters as were complained 
of, the king delegated the whole business to his 
Chancellor, who strove to give redress according to 
the dictates of common sense and evident right. If 
an ecclesiastic, he sent for the parties concerned and 
laid it upon them that they should settle their quarrel 
according to his dictation, or incur the pains of eccle- 
siastical censure. Hence the court was sometimes 
called a ‘“‘ Court of Conscience,” or ‘* Court Chris- 
tian.” What was wanting in the Common Law was 
here supplied; and functions which, as society ad- 
vanced, grew to the king, but had no place in the 
Statute Book, were here discharged. As father of 
his people, the king was held bound to look after the 
orphan and the insane, and to see that their property 
was protected. The rights of married women— 
ignored altogether by the law—to be guarded against 
the tendency to be ‘‘ kissed or kicked out of their 
property ’’ by their husbands, were recognised in this 
court, and the duty of preventing people from doing 
that of which till done the law courts would take no 
heed, was also allowed here. 

By degrees, the business and the importance of 
this court increased till it overshadowed those of the 
courts at Westminster, though till quite modern 
days their practice and procedure were kept distinct, 
and there was no power or willingness in either to 
borrow even the good features of the other. In 1853, 
and again in 1855, something like an introduction of 
each to the other in practice was effected by the 
Common Law Procedure Acts. ‘‘ Equitable pleas,’” 
or answers similar in kind to those used in the Courts 
of Chancery, were in certain cases authorised for the 
law courts ; questions of fact, arising in proceedings 
in Chancery, but which had hitherto not been triable 
there, but had always been sent, at great cost and 
delay, to a Common Law Court for trial and return, 
were ordered to be tried on Common Law principles 
in the Chancery itself. Witnesses who had hitherto 
given their evidence in Chancery only by means of 
written affidavits, sworn to by them, were henceforth 
at the option of the parties to give evidence orally 
in open court, and to be subject to cross-examination. 
These and other important provisions were established 
by these Acts, and were the first steps towards that 
fusion of law and equity which had been the desire of 
great lawyers and statesmen for half a century. But 
it is to the labours of the Judicature Commissioners,, 
gathered into Acts of Parliaments by Lords Chan- 
cellor Selborne and Cairns, that the country is in- 
debted for the more complete blending of the two 
systems, and for the reformation of the courts of law 
into something like that Aula Regia, or Great Council,. 
from which they originally sprang. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature—all other supe- 
rior civil courts, except the Court of Bankruptcy, 
having been abolished—is divided into two sections. 
The first, called ‘‘Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice,” discharges as one tribunal all the duties 
hitherto discharged separately by the Courts of 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exche- 
quer, Admiralty, Probate and Divorce. All process 
issues in its name; and by its committees is dis- 
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charged, according to the discretion of the judges, 
all the business brought before the High Court. It 
is no longer in the power of the suitor to choose 
without restriction the judges before whom his cause 
shall be tried. The cause has to take its turn in the 
judicial mill, and gets ground by whichever com- 
mittee the court may direct. The old names of the 
courts survive in those of the committees, but the 
walls of partition are broken down, and there is 
free access from one to the other, to the great advan- 
tage of the suitor. Power is still given, however, to 
the suitor to mark his cause with the name of the 
committee he would like to try it; and, except there 
be good reason for disallowing it, his choice is 
allowed to prevail. 

At the same time, many dilatory technicalities in 
process have been done away. It has been made 
incumbent on all persons seeking redress to give a 
short account on the back of the summons, of their 
grievance and of the remedy they seek ; and by the 
operation of the Rules or Orders which the Act 
authorised the judges to make, the complicated and 
costly machinery of pleadings has been greatly sim- 
plified. The division of the year into term and non- 
term is done away with, and sittings may be held 
continuously, at the discretion of the court, for hear- 
ing and deciding causes, whether before juries or 
before the court itself. Power is given to alter the 
circuits according to requirement, and the High 
Court is authorised to refer to referees of its own 
choice such cases as in the opinion of the court ought 
to be so referred. Judges are no longer to sit as 


members of a Court of Appeal hearing appeals from 
judgments they have given. 

The higher division of the Supreme Court is called 
‘* Her Majesty’s Court of Intermediate Appeal,” and 


consists of eight judges, viz., the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master of 
the Rolls, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and three ‘ordinary judges,” appointed specially 
by the Queen. To this Court of Appeal come 
all questions upon which suitors are dissatisfied with 
the judgment of the courts below; to it the Queen 
has power, by order in council, to transfer the hear- 
ing of all appeals formerly brought to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from the Colonies, 
from India, and from the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
Courts. From its decisions an appeal lies to the 
House of Lords, to which, under the powers of a still 
later law, the Queen was authorised to add certain 
judges, as life peers, with a view to strengthen the 
tribunal. Formerly an appeal lay in Chancery from 
the judgment of the Vice-Chancellor to that of the 
Lords Justices, from them to the Lord Chancellor, 
and from him again to the House of Lords. In 
common law cases, appeals lay from the full court— 
say of Queen’s Bench to the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, and from that again to the House of Lords. 
Now there is but one intermediate appeal, much less 
costly to the suitor, and much more certain in its 
operation. 

From the members of the High Court of Justice 
are chosen the judges who are appointed to go circuit 
as Her Majesty’s Judges of Assize; the number of 
the judges remains as hitherto, and the same salaries 
are paid. 

Many say that the courts created by the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Acts are but the old tribunal 
under new forms, and that nothing is gained in 








respect of swiftness or cost by the new arrangements, 
But the constitution of the new court is radically 
different from the old; the old order has changed, 
and though some fancy the new rules of court will 
favour the complications and delays which made the 
profession of lawyers a bye-word, such folk will in 
practice have to amend their ways even against their 
wishes. At first the new machinery may work some- 
what stiffly, and need the assistance of that lubricating 
power which the Acts largely confer upon the judges 
and upon the Sovereign in Council, but the final re. 
sult of its establishment cannot fail to be beneficial, 
and may reach yet further simplification. 

In another paper the writer may be permitted to 
give an account of some of the constantly-recurring, 
though little-understood, expressions of law and of 
lawyers, which are often so puzzling to the lay 
reader, and which have survived the courts now 
superseded by the High Court of Justice and the 
Court of Appeal. 





AN EARLY BREAKFAST IN THE CITY. 


s D°? you rise early?” said a City friend to me 
one day. 

‘‘In summer, yes; in winter, it depends. 
do you call early? And why do you ask?” 

‘Because I want you to come with me to-morrow 
morning to what you would call a board meeting,— 
the committee of the Religious Tract Society.” 

‘‘ All right ; I shall be delighted to ge@ if I may.” 

I knew my friend was a good fellow, and up to all 
good works, but did not know, till he now told me, 
that he was on the committee of a Society whose 
beneficent operations I had witnessed in many parts 
of the world. He said, ‘‘ You may come; and you 
will see how our work is managed.” 

‘¢ But you have not told me what you call early.” 

“‘ Kight o’clock, breakfast, at 56, Paternoster Row.” 

“ Hight o’clock! We must be up at six. Why do 
you meet at that unseasonable hour? And how do 
you get there ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, you need not stir quite so early as six. The 
Metropolitan Railway will take us to Aldersgate 
Street in less than half an hour, and then it is only 
five minutes’ walk. And as to the hour of meeting, 
it is because most of us have to be at our work at 
ten o’clock, and no other time suits so well. The 
Society was instituted in 1799, and ever since, 
summer and winter, all the year round, the com- 
mittee has met at eight o’clock every Tuesday, ex- 
cept when Christmas Day falls on a Tuesday, or 
some such cause has prevented.” 

I kept my appointment, and, though it was a cold, 
dark winter morning, made no grumbling remark, 
especially when my friend told me that some of the 
members of the committee, much our seniors, come 
from Hampstead, and Blackheath, and Wimbledon, 
and even remoter distances. We got to Paternoster 
Row a few minutes before eight, and found already 
most of the members assembled in the committee- 
room, the windows of which looked out on St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. What I saw and heard at the meeting 
deeply interested me, and I am sure that a briei 
account of it, as far as I can remember the proceed- 
ings, will interest many readers of the ‘“ Leisure 
Hour.” 

As the cathedral clock struck eight, one of the 
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members was asked by the secretary to take the 
chair. The others seated themselves, in their usual 
places, round the large horse-shoe-shaped table, 
which bore preparations for a substantial breakfast. 
{Two or three places were left for occasional invited 
guests, one of which places I took beside my friend. 

The president of this morning was Sir Charles 
Reed, the well-known chairman of the London 
School Board, who called on one of the members to 
offer prayer. The brief devotional exercise being 
concluded, and the minutes, notices of motion, etc., 
read, an attendant brought in breakfast, which 
yas welcomed with such zest as the early rising and 
the fresh air awakened. One of the secretaries, 
fortified by having previously breakfasted, com- 
menced, with rapid, but clear and sonorous voice, to 
read the “‘ Foreign Correspondence ”’ that had come 
to hand since last meeting. Some of the letters 
were long, but they had been carefully perused 
beforehand by the secretary, who knew what to 
abbreviate, and what to read in detail as worthy of 
especial attention. 

The correspondence was of the most varied and 
interesting kind. There were letters from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Capetown, and other British 
colonies and dependencies. There were letters from 
Rome, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, and other 
continental cities. ‘There were communications also 
from Japan, Mexico, and other regions remote and 
far divided. The writers of the letters were mis- 
sionaries of different societies and nations, colonial 
bishops and chaplains, merchants, and officers in Her 
Majesty’s services. Some of the letters concluded 
with requests, such as for grants of tracts in various 
languages, books for local libraries, or pictures for 
the young. These were granted either free or at 
reduced prices. Requests involving more costly 
grants, such as large supplies of paper for mis- 
sionary printing-presses, were entered as “‘ notices of 
motion”? for next meeting. There were few of the 
letters which did not contain some gratifying reports 
of good work done, or of successful evangelical 
effort, the Tract Society being the helper, and in 
many places the most effective agent, of all the 
missionary societies. 

Whilst the foreign letters were being read, a few 
of the members had been coming in late, and I 
noticed each, upon entering, sign his name in a 
book at the side-table. At half-past eight the clerk 
drew a line under the signatures, and any one entering 
alter that time was reckoned as absent from that 
meeting. The four members who have been oftenest 
absent retire at the end of the year, and are not re- 
dligible till a year has elapsed. My friend tells me 
that the emulation as to attendance is as keen as 
among any competitive schoolboys, although the 
only material recompense received by the members 
‘sa monthly parcel of the books and other publica- 
tions of the Society. This shows how thoroughly 
the attendance is a labour of love and of Christian 
luty, the more noticeable from the busy lives led by 
most of the members, My friend had sketched a 
tough plan of the table during the reading, and 
narked the places of those present, among whom 
vere some familiar names, as Sir Thomas Chambers, 
wP., the Common Serjeant; Mr. Robert Baxter, the 
vell-known solicitor and parliamentary agent; another 
‘mment solicitor, whom I often had met at the 
Geological Society and at the British Association, 
Mr. §. R. Pattison; Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, the 
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President of the College of Physicians; Mr. Joseph 
Gurney, the shorthand writer of the House of Lords ; 
and other men whose names are distinguished in the 
learned professions or well-known in the City. I 
could understand how the daily avocations of such 
men made the early hour of meeting almost a 
necessity. 

The reading of the ‘‘ Foreign Correspondence” 
being concluded, about a quarter to nine the chairman 
announced the next business—the examination of 
tracts proposed for publication. Two or three tracts, 
previously selected by the tract editor out of large 
numbers offered, are laid on the table in printed 
proof each Tuesday, or sent to members when absent, 
to be read by them, and discussed or commented 
on at the succeeding meeting. Each member in turn 
is called to give his judgment, and in more than 
one case I heard an animated and instructive discus- 
sion. The editor takes notes of the remarks, and 
also has the written marginal notes of the members, 
to aid him in the revision of the tract. By majority 
of voices a tract is passed, but if the vote is pretty 
equally divided, it is either rejected or ordered to be 
brought up again, as it is not thought advisable to 
issue any tract without a general consensus of opinion. 
It is scarcely possible for any erroneous or objec- 
tionable treatise to pass such an ordeal. The ap- 
proval of men of so many and various views on minor 
points stamps with the seal of catholic orthodoxy 
what is passed by them. In these days of wild and 
treacherous theology, when error is widely spread 
through the press, it is a comfort to know that any 
tract bearing the imprint of the Religious Tract 
Society may be circulated with safety and confidence. 
A clergyman lately told me that he never circulates 
any publication without first reading it, but that 
this terrible tax upon his time is saved by using the 
tracts of the Society, which he is sure have been 
well weighed and carefully prepared. My friend 
told me that, though he had been many years on the 
committee, he did not know whether some of the 
members were Churchmen or Dissenters, or to what 
denomination they belonged, these distinctions being 
ever in abeyance in promoting the essential matters 
of faith and duty, about which there is at this board 
a pleasant and perfect unity. This unity is the more 
noteworthy that it is manifested by Christian laymen, 
the clerical members of the committee being only 
four of the whole number, two clergymen of the 
Established Church and two Nonconformists—one 
a Presbyterian, and the other a Congregationalist. 

The examination of the tracts being concluded, the 
strangers present received a friendly greeting, and 
were asked if they had any communication to make. 
There happened that morning to be only two visitors 
besides myself. One was a medical missionary from 
China, who gave a most graphic narrative of the 
hospital work, and described the abundant oppor- 
tunities they had for distributing tracts and books, 
the generous gift of the Society, among a people all 
of whom could read, but few of whom had ever heard 
of Christ or the gospel. The other speaker was an 
American, who gave some account of the work of the 
American Tract Society, which was a child of their 
own, and sought to imitate their proceedings through- 
out the world. He said that they considered them- 
selves pretty smart in business matters in his country, 
but he had learnt something to-day, as he never 
heard of so much important work being done during 
a breakfast. On my name being called, I said a few 
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words expressing gratification at having been pre- 
sent and witnessing the proceedings.  « 

On looking over the Visitors’ Book, I observed the 
names of many notable persons who had been present 
within the last two or three years. Earlier entries 
showed even more remarkable visitors. Among those 
who had recently signed were the following visitors, 
whose presence sufficiently attests the wide range of 
the Society’s operations and the interest taken in its 
work. Reflecting how little is known of this work 
to many people at home, I could not but think of the 
proverb as to the prophet being honoured save in his 
own country. Here are some of the names on which 
my hurried glance fell: D. L. Moody, Chicago, the 
world-famed evangelist; John MacGregor, ‘‘ Rob 
Roy,” of canoe celebrity, who, in his “‘ voyages and 
travels,” always found room in his scanty baggage 
for a stock of Testaments and tracts; John Bost, the 
founder and chief of the noble orphanages and 
refuges at Laforce ; Dr. Bliss, President of the Syrian 
College, Beyrout; John Ashworth, Rochdale; Antonio 
Carrasco, Spain; the Bishops of Huron, of Victoria, 
and other colonial churches; Isaac Sharp, the good 
‘¢ Quaker,’? whose travels in Iceland led to the Ice- 
landic translation of Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
by the Society ; Stephen Bonnet, Secretary of the 
Vaudois “‘ Table,” or Synod; the Rev. H. Pahtaha- 
quohong Chase, Chief of the Ojibway tribe of In- 
dians, now an ordained minister among his people ; 
the Patriarch of Antioch and attendant, from ‘‘ Ur of 
the Chaldees,”’ accompanied by Mrs. Finn, formerly 
of Jerusalem, as interpreter ; this, by the way, being 
the only lady visitor whose name I noticed. One of 
the most recent entries was the Rev. Josiah Henson, 
from Canada West, the world-famed ‘‘ Uncle Tom ”’ 
of Mrs. Stowe, from whose life she obtained the facts 
on which the chief character of her story is founded. 
Father Henson is now eighty-seven years old, and my 
friend told me that his brief address at that table was 
full of pathos, humour, and reverent devotion. These 
are but a few names that met my eye at a hasty 
glance, the book no doubt containing many other 
visitors of equal celebrity and of influence as wide 
and beneficent. 

The next business was the reading of the ‘“‘ Home 
Correspondence,” which on that morning consisted 
chiefly of long lists of applications (written on previ- 
ously filled up schedules in response to inquiries) for 
grants of tracts or books, free or at reduced prices, 
and libraries for parishes, schools, congregations, 
emigrant ships, and other places. In this department 
there is an immense amount of work quietly and re- 
gularly done, such associations as Colportage Societies, 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh Book and Tract Societies, 
the London City Mission, and other public bodies, as 
well as local church and missionary agencies, being 
largely supplied with materials by the Religious 
Tract Society. 

After brief devotional exercise, the meeting ter- 
minated before10a.m. It was explained to me that, 
besides this weekly meeting of the General Committee, 
there are meetings, on the third Thursday evening of 
every month, of various sub-committees—the Finance 
Committee, the Copyright Committee, and others, 
regular or special—by which much of the business of 
the great Institution is carried on. The Copyright 
Committee decides as to the publication of books, 
each of which, after being approved by the book 
editor, has to be recommended by the written report 
of two members of the Committee, to whom it has 
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been submitted. The same antecedent approval 
could scarcely be given to all articles appearing in 
the periodicals issued by the Society, but a copy of 
each publication is every week laid on the table, so 
that the periodicals are also subject to the watchful 
care of those who are zealous for the good name and 
right conduct of the Institution. 

It will be hardly credited that the whole amount 
of money contributed by the public in shape of 
donations and subscriptions to this Society, which 
does the work of a great missionary society, and 
helps all other evangelistic work at home and abroad, 
is not £11,000 per annum ! 

Much more than this is given away by the Society, 
but it is from the trade profits—especially from the 
sale of books and periodicals. Out of these trade profits 
the whole working expenses of the establishment are 
paid, and the surplus is added to the benevolent fund 
contributed by the public, every shilling of which is 
applied to evangelistic work, without the least deduc- 
tion, as in ordinary societies, for working expenses, 
advertising, or other outlay. If the work of the 
Society were more widely known, it would not be left 
with an income so miserably disproportioned to the 
great field of operation. Many of the subscribers 
think only of the advantage to themselves of getting 
a discount off the books purchased by them. Few 
seem to know that the Tract Society is one of the 
greatest of all missionary societies, that its work is 
the spread of the gospel of Christ by the press, and 
its field is the world. If more funds were given, it 
could extend its operations in places now scantily 
supplied, and could enter on the vast new fields 
inviting its help, such as India, China, Japan, Africa, 
Mexico, and other regions. The latest appeal was 
from Servia and the other border lands of Islam in 
Europe. Where living voices can scarcely be heard, 
these silent missionaries can go, and money is needed 
to feed the gospel printing-press. Let the Tract 
Society receive support more worthy of the grand 
work it is doing throughout the world. 

I must not occupy more space, but conclude by quot- 
ing a page from a book of Australian travel which I 
met with some years ago, the page being headed “‘Two 
good Giants.” ‘‘ There was a cart stuck fast up here 
among the mountains, whither its adventurous driver, 
a Colporteur, had managed to pilotit; and its contents, 
we found, belonged entirely to 56, Paternoster Rov, 
and to the Bible Depository, Earl Street, Black- 
friars [now Victoria treet} The portions of the 
Bible in the pulpit nearest the South Pole came 
there, we happen to know, through the giant of 
Blackfriars; and the portion of the Bible in the 
pulpit nearest the North Pole was, we know, from 
the same source. The ‘Sunday at Home’ and the 
‘Leisure Hour’ have done and are doing a great 
work in these trans-Pacific regions. Here sit we, in 
the silence of the night, high up in the [ Australian} 
wilderness, writing, with the fireflies skimming like 
streaks of glory outside, and within a foot of our 
pen lie offspring of the Gog and Magog of the Row 
and of Blackfriars, as cosey as you please, with whom 
we have just been pleasantly and profitably con- 
versing. These good giants show no sign of wear'- 
ness—no symptom of halting; their marching 1s 
their pleasant exercise, fighting sin and Satan their 
glory, and it is evident they have made up their 
mind to battle on whilst a soul remains to be saved. 
The more power to them, say we. May their shadows 
never be less!” 
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